LOVE IN THE DRAMA

of Lancelot and Tristram and Isolt and Troilus and
Criseyde are of a different type, and were told, in
the first place, for a different audience, more curious
of the contradictions and fluctuations of feeling,
manners, and the subtilities of 'chevalerie et court-
oisie'. Now it was just the simpler, more normal
feeling and attitude towards the purpose and signifi-
cance of love that was the theme of the early Eliza-
bethan drama, and notably of Shakespeare's romantic
comedy and tragedy. 'His lovers look forward to
marriage as a matter of course, and they neither anti-
cipate its rights nor turn their affections elsewhere*
They commonly love at first sight, and once for all.
Love-relations which do not contemplate marriage
occur rarely, and in subordination to other dramatic
purposes. Tragedy like that of Gretchen does not
attract him.'1 So Professor Herford, and I need not
follow him in his analysis of Shakespeare's individual
treatment. My point is that this was the treatment of
love as a motive in a story which his audience desired
and expected. They were not prudish, and got from
Shakespeare, as well as other dramatists, plenty of
coarse and bawdy jests. Nor were they averse to
tragedies of lust and murder. But both were crimes;
and if in the later drama of Beaumont and Fletcher
and Massinger and Ford the influence of the Court
encouraged a taste for more piquant situations and
emotions, yet no play dealt with courtly love and its
peculiar conventions and conflict with *onesta' as
Chaucer had dealt in Troilus and Criseyde. Even Ford's
sombre plays justify illicit love only on the ground
of the transcendent claims of a consuming passion.
Their motto is not that of Boccaccio's Criseida:

1 Herford: Shakespeare*s Treatment of Love and Marriage, 1921.
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